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Thc^ Educational Resourced Infojpffiation Center (ERIC) is a national 
information ^sterp operated by* the National Institute of.Education. . 
ERIC serves the educational community by disseminating educational 
researclr results an3 other Resource infomiation that can be tfscd in 
developing more effective educational programs'. ^ JiL 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Managemenj^^ of s^eral 
cieaiinghouses in the systeiA* wascstablisbed at the'Universt^ of Oregon 
11} 1966. The ^earinghouse and its companion units process research 
repots and journal a^ticJes for at) noun cement in ERICs index and 
abstract bulletins, . t • - , ^ 

^ Research reports are announced 4n JRfsources in EdUfation (RIE)* 
available in man^ libraries and by subsc^ption for I42'.70 a yearfr^om 
the United States Government Piinting pffice, Was^ington\b.C. 20492. 
Mo^t oT thit^ocuments listed in RIB can be purchased through the 
ERIC JDocument Reproduction Service, operated by Computer Micro- 
film International Corporation. / ' ' . 
, Journal articles ire announced in/Ci^rr^nf to Journals in Educa- 
tioju^JE i* also available in many libraries ^d can be ordered for 162 
a y^ar from Macmillan Information, I COD B rown Street, Riverside, 
New Jersey 0S075» Semiannual jcumuJations can be ordered separately. 

Besi<Jes processing dbcuments and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
lias pother m^jor futlc^ion ^information analysis ahd synthesis. The 
ClearfiJ^ouse prepares bibliographic* literature.Te views, stateH>f-the- 
^nowledge papeir^ and other interpretive research studies On td|ucs in 
Its educational aria. 
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Both the Associatipn of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are^ 
pleased' to>coQperate in producing the School Management 
Digest^ a series of reports designed tx> offer educatiofialleaders\ 
^ential infonpnation.on a wide range of tntical concerns in 
education. . , " ^ 

* At atime when dedsipnsine4ucationmust.be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information^ iheDtgest provides 
schobl administrators with concise, readable analyses of the 
most impprtant trends in schools today, as^well as points up ^ 
the practical implications of m^or research findings/ 

^By special cooperative' an^ilgement, the^series draws on 
the exjensive research facilities and ex(fertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse otv Educational Management. The titles in the 
^eries were planned, and developed cobperatively by both 
organizatiorfs/ lj|jltzing the resources of the ERiC netwgi'k/ 
the Ciearinghouae'is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing th^ copy for publication by ACSA/ , v 

The author of thi^ report^ Jg^nn Mazzarella^ was com^ 
missioned by the^^Clearinghouse ^as a research analyst and 
writ«r, 'J ^ 

tee Hawkins . * , Philip Piele 

President ^ - * , Director 

ACSA ' ' ERIC^/CEM 
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Sclf-conccpt? In 1955, if, you had asked the average 
scjiool principal about student self-co/ficept, you probably^ 
would have gotten a blank look- Up Aintil the early sixties^"^ 
few educators were concerned abo\|{ ^student self-^rpncept* 
How pupils„,*aw themselves was considered to'be something 
for psychplogists ftnd counselors to woiqry about, not teachers 
and administrMors. "Self-iWiage or self-esteem was thought to . 
be ^hieny '*a product 9f hope life, not of school life, and 
improving' self*concep^ was^ not considered -st pari of the 
school curriculujn. . .* 

Then thing^.began to chattge. First, psychologists and edu- 
cators began to discover strikihg correlations betweeni^dent 
s^f-concept and 'success in school. Over and over again re* 
seardhers found evidence tliat students with gQod opinions of 
themselves -abhieved niore than students \ybo had^w self* 
esteem, School p^ple be^an to Wonder if learning more about 
self^concept would help then} to get through to students 
whom they could not reach before, p^pecially minorities and 
the disadvantaged; . - ^ 

Studies of very young children suggested that children 
canijj.to schoor with" self-concepts tha,t affected tfieir achieve- 
ment. Educators theri began to wonder how^much effect they 
had^oit these self-coneepts p^d if they could make children 
feel better about tfiemselVes and tfieir abilj^ to achieve/Re* 
searchers foui^l that lioJLPnly was self-concept relatcfd to 
achievement, but both of these were strongly correlated with* 
teachers* beliefs about students* abilities and even with^ 
teachers* beliefs about their own abilities. ^ - 

in addition, the sixtie? ^heralded a new interest in the 
emotional life as welT as the ijitelle.ctual life" of the sttydent. 
Some educators, especially those calling themselves human* 
ists, began to focus their efforts on promoting student growth 
in areas not strictly academic. They began to be conceimed 
about thfr mental health of Students and refalized that a posi* 
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tiyc sci£-concep,t was an important comppneni of student 
irtreli-being. , . y 

What is self-concept? The definition to be^sS&d in these 
pages is similar to that used Quandt: Self concept refers to 
all the perceptions that an individual has.of himself or herself 
with a special emphasis on the individual's perceptions of his ^ 
or her own valuf and ability. Although self-value or self- 
esteem is ,«trictly speaking only one corpponeat of sfetf- 
concgpt, it is the component of most interest to school 
people* In fact^ most educators are not as interested in stu- 
dents' ovei^I self-esteem as in their self-esteem as learners— 
^ how students regard their own ability to learn- 

In this report a high self-concept refers ^o a feeling of" 
^competence or capability A teacherjDr administrator who is. 
co^icemed with f^sterinAigh self-concepts is not attempting 
^to crea*te"a school full M self-important ^otists. A high or 
positive-^self'Coricept, ajrused here, is similar to what Jersild^ in 
^hb pionewriiig work on self-concept^.called "Self-acceptance." 
As he puts it, ^'3,^If-acceptance is not the same as smugness, 
^or conceit^ or the jllusion of being perfect. Indeed, the "self- 
accepting person makes no pretense tp being' perfect, He"^ 
accepts his limitations and does. the best he can with his re- 
S(5urces." . . ' " ^ * 

What is of greatest concern to teachers and administra- 
tors is whether students believe they can change and grow 
and learn. Research indicates thcat if students are to achieve, 
they must firit see themselves as achievers. Improving self- 
forjtept^ means helping students to have fiiith in their own 
abilities.* ' \ ^ ^ 

The pages that follow include a number Qf^programs used 
successfully in scho9ls to rajse student self-concept. These ^ 
- ftrograrfis are not intended to be^a representative sample, but 
are instead a' carefully selected sample of ^the^best programs. 
Almost all programs for which measurable results were avdil-^ 
able produced significant gainsjn student self^concept, and^ 
many produced significartt gains in acbieyement too. A few 
for which no da(a were cqllectdi have been fnmided here 
because^ they seem unusually promising. ^ _ ^ 



How are gains in sclf-copcept measured? Most instruments 
^o measure self-Concept are based*onseIf-rcports. Respondents 
are asked to classify themselves in many different arels, 
usually on a pap<jr"and pencil lest. For instance, otder_ stu- 
dents might; be asked to check **aJways, often, sometimes, 
seldom, qt never'* for it number of different statements such^ 
as "I ^learn things more quickly than other students'* or **I 
have lots of friends" or "My work is neat.'* Teachers read 
similar statements aloud to young^f students who might 
circle a smiling face or a frowning face to indicate yes or no. 

Th^ tests are subject t^x all the laok of objectivity an^ 
• reliability inherent in any self-report measure. This fact must 
be remembered when evaluating the effects of programs. 

Furthermore/it is difficult id tell flow muph the result of 
such programs depends on the Hawthorne or placebo effect, 
'Like the sugar pills that the doctor assurc3 us will cure the 
disease, prograiys to improve" self-concept may depend as 
much on expectations.for success as they do on the specific 
technique. * ' 

* Yet in spite of these inherent problems," programs toim* 
prove self-concept appear to have real resUlts. 'Wh^ther they 
do so fbecausc of specific methods or because of teacher 
.attitude or because of something els^'is imjpossible to ttll. It 
^ms probable that, like a sympathetic, reassuring doctor, a 
sympathetic, supportive teacher C(in, accomplish -wonders 
regardless of particula^ methods used. If th&e programs do 
no. more than^tielp teachers to focus iheir "atte^itions on 
supporting students, caring ^^bout them; as" individuals, and 
really believing in their capabilitjes,U^en they are successful. 

How can^administrators improve students *,selfK:onc^pts? 
The task for administrators will bc to educate teachers about^ 
the importance of students' self-concepts, Arfniinistrators wiJJ 
n^d to encourage Jeachers to try-program^ in their own" class* 
.rboms and to help them examine their attitudes toward stu- 
dents and develop sypportive attitudes.'In^acklition they Wit 
need to encourage afid support teachers and tp help ihth^ 
examine theirs aUitudes toward themselves as teachers^ The 
goal must be to improve teachers' ^self-concepts iri the same 



- way^ that teachers improve students' self-concepts^ ^o that 
both teachers and students come to believe that real intellec- 
tual and emotional ^owth is possible for everyone, , 
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SEUF-CONGEPTAND- - " 
STUttENT. ACHIEVEMENT 



1 ■ ' ■ . - ■ J- ■ " 

, J ' r. A ' 

One of the most important reasons tea<Jicrs and'adminis* 
liators are interested in student selpconccpt is the ifrcfutable 
evriicnCF^4(L.its link to s^chie^/ement. Purkcy, in,'1970 in what . 
is probably the definitive work on self-concept and achieve- 
ment, made an exhaustive ex^in^on of?!^e self-concept re- 
' search done since 1960 and concluded: "Overfall, the research 
evidence clearly 'shows .a persistent and significant relafion- ^ 
ship between the self concept and academic achievement;)' 
Furthermope, Purkey agreed with researthers who believed.; 
there was a stronger correlation between achieveme^rit ai)d 
self-concept than between achievement and ability. Purkey" 
felt that not only research but the experience ^and ihtui^bn 
of teachers bore out this belief: . " ^ ^ ' ' 

* Tor^^ncrations, wja^ tcachfr^ havr scnacd.^^c signifTcant 
, and podtive relationship bpfweeit 'a students conc^t of 
^ V I himself and his performance in scboo^^Thcy believed that 
the s^tidents who feel good ^ou:t themselves and their abili- 
^ ties are the ones wlvo are Inost likely to succeed. 

Iftnqing n6ted th^t an ^Emergency, School Aid, Act 
^/N.jjESAA) pi^ct that concentrated solely on iipfirovtng^achieve- 
nient also produced signiltcaoi gains iri^self-concept as shown 
* 'by the Self-Appraisal Invtntpry ^AI). A rep<*rt^J)y IBEX and 
Roy Littlejohn Associates r«ve^e\i thaj a Washing ton ^D,C.) 
Title J pro-am that attepipted to raise niath and raiding 
scores also"" showed ^signiftc^'nt rise lii student s^l&^oncept as 
measured by Ihe Self Observation Scales (90S). No.'ptograms; 
however, attempt tp do the. opposite, that is, tais^e achieve- 
ment scor« by merely hhproving selfVconccpts; it is probably ^ 
unreasonable to expoc^chievement gains-^to follow immedt- 
-ately and^direi^y from a ri^in sclJ-coAccl^y * ^ V 

Researc^ieps have aJsoiound that students who Tacit self- 
esteem or have a poor opinij^n of -themselv<;s secnflo do 
poorly in^ school. Th& iBEX-LijUejQhn rep(>rt mentione4».\ 
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above found evidence that those students whose academic de- 
ficiencies inHicated that they were most in need of a Title I 
compensatory education program had a low self-concept. 



-Which Comes First? 

Although ^nfost researchers and educators agree that there 
IS a clear and strong correlation l?^t ween self-concept and 
achievement, no one t^n^^s which causes the other^or whether, 
indeed, they are bofh c^ed by something tlse. Do students 
do wejl because they think well of tbcmselves or think well 
of themselves because they do we^? On the. one hand^Cole- 
man jind others, in their classic report on educational oppSN^ 
tunity, maintained that^the relation^of a student's self-concept 
to achievement is **from one perspective^ merely the accuracy 
of his es/imate'of his scholastic skills, and is probably more a 
consequence than a cause of scholastic achievement/' ' * 

dh tKe Other hand, Pardew ^nd Schilson reported that 
Combs and Soper had found evidence tha^t self-cpncept may 
actually precedp , achievement *in school. Combs and Soper. 
found that kindergarteners* self-concppts (presumably formed 
before they had much opportunity to experience ac;^demic 
success or failure) were strongly predictive of their ajpad^mjc 
achievement in both 'first and sixth grad^ Purkey cites re- 
search by L^hiy that revealed a similar corr^t^ition for kinder- 
gai^eners. • - • ' , ' 

Nevertheless, Purkey himself believed that the eviJej\ce 
was inconclusive. . . - ; • * 

^ The basjci question of whether children see themselves nega* 
lively because of their poor school performance^ or whethciSi 
they perform poorly livschool because they see themselves 
itegatively is unresolved. . " 

' Purkey postulated a continiious interaction between self- 
concept and achievement* a theory*tfiat*apparently underlies 
most of^the programs and researcJ^ surveyed in these p^ges,-- 
M^ny .programs described here avoided wrestling with th^ 
chicken-or-thC'egg prbblerrt of ^chievemerfj: and sclf-concept 
by endeavoring to improve both simuUaneousJjV. This is 
probably the technique that promises the best chance o£ posi' 



' live results, but it-b disappointing from k researclier*s view* 
point because of tlie Inability to* isolate tlic effects of eacli 
method* Many other programs merely aim at improving self- 
concept wit horn- measuring achievementgains at all. 

For many educators, a coftcern with helping- students 
evaluate themselves and theif potentials more highly is bused 
solely on a. desire to improve their academic achievement, 

• For others, who define edacatbn and^e role they play as 
educators more broadly* this concern is seen as an end in it- 

' self, as anjjnportant component of^a child's psychplogic^tl 
growth. As Franks and Dillon puf4tr-"^ » ^ 
^ In Aum, sclf^sttem is rcWant not only «causc it is an un* « 
^ sepai'abk part of a^adtmic performance L , but becaUsi of 

' its empiri<r^ a$5ocmf«^n widi a broad range of abilities that 
relate to the child s state of mental heaftnl- lie-, as a whole 
psyche, 

- Importance of Positive Feedback 

Franks and Dillon note that there are two sources for a 
chtld^s self-esteetn: the feedback a child gets froyv observing 
the effects of his%or her own actions and the feedback the 
child getsjroip significant others, T^e first kind of feedback 
' comes merely from acting in tlie world.^Whcn little Johnny is 
- finally able to stack his blocks successfully* he begins to see 

* himself as a good block stacker and this view df hiptself be- 
comes, one of the con[iponenis of his s^f -concept. The second 

I Itind of feedback comcfs when mother or father tells Johnny 
what a' good block stacker he is and he incorporates this* 
evaluation as part of bis own self -evaluation. 

Many 'authorities contend that the feedback people ^et 
from others has stronger effects on self-esteem than, the feed- 
* back that comes fronv inerely acting, jn the world. Teachers 
and admin ist^t<^rs communicate this sort of feedback to stu- 
dents through grades, 'test scores, ^nd trackii^, ' * 

^ PerseJIt among others,^ believes Jhat testing 'dnd tracking 
often destroj^ the self-esteem of students of low socioeco- 
nomic status arui ultimately lower their academic achieve- 
ment* She observes ^that IQ tcsfing,(often cultumlly biased or 
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based more on prcvious^icaming o}yport"unities lhan on ability) 
often channels disadvantaged students into tracks Tor those 
with low ability. She then notes that most studies.cev^aAliat 
being placed in a low group#ovve_rs sc^l/-cuifccpt. Shc^cuntends , * 
lhat ihis is at least partially because icachcrs have low c^tpc^;- , 
tatiQj»5 of siudenls in low ability groups. In ihis way abifily 
gipQpings perpetuate a viciou^ cycle. When teachers treat stu- 
dents as if they had low ability^ the students begin to see 
themselves "as^incompetent, a view that in" turn a/fe<;ts their 
^ performance. ^ ■ , ' 

Quandt agrees that .ability grouping may have negative 
effects on self-concepl but believes that, especially when it is 
used within a classroom in a subject like readings these effects 
can be corabaited by teacher attitude. He feels that ability ^ 
groups won*t harni self-concept if the teacher avoids compari- 
son and competition among groujps^and accepts "members of 
'both groups^ equally. He r<^commencis lhat gp&ups n<*t be des- 
ignated as "tower"or "higher^' and" thiftJeachers never speak 
pf moving a'stud<Jnt **up'^'ar **down" to ^rnot^er group. 

^JCraiutu^ecom mends the eliminaiion tff grading altogether, " 
and many other authorities follow suil. As valuable as grading 
may be for feedback on a child's progre^s^ many believe that 
the price paid in destruction of self-esieeni is too high. Pupils , 
who constantly receive low grades begin to define^themselves 
as failures; I heir **F''s, instedd of prpddingthem to try har4crj i 
convince them ihey are failures who cannot succeed no mat- 
r ter how hard ihey try. As Kash, fiorich, and Fenton so aptly 
phrase it, **The ever-prpsent bell-shaped curve of^-j(K)^aI dis- 
tribution has for some pupils the peal of c<»ifttanfy^tory and * 
for other pupils the Constant tolling of doom and failure." * 
r Jersild, in- his early ,work on self-concept, expressed his^ 
belief that schools' emphasis on competition for grades oi 
athleticj)erforrhance is harmful for those who succeed as well 
'as those ^ho fail. He claimed that such cop^pieiition instills a 
sense of self-worth iha^ is supei^ricia] and false. Competition, 
he staled, may **lure children into the fake position of test-, 
ing their worlh by their ability to get a sljghtly higher grade 
or to carry the b^ill au extra couple of yards down ihe field," 
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Whether testing, grading, and tracking ought to be aboi- 
jshed'^ entirely will long be^ matters for debate. No one will 
deny the' value of some method to give students feedback 
when they have mastered skills or concepts- Few deny the 
worth o( the sort of *Hrgcking** that allows stOdents to work 
at their own levels of achievement. Yet this kind o£ grading^ 
or tracking emphasizes what students know or can do rattier 
than what they do not know or cannoX do. At any rate, it 
^eems likely that emphasis >>n student failures will lower stu- 
dent selfj; concepts and thus brefc<^further failures. 




WAYS TO IMPROVE $ELF^NCEPT 



Although home experiences *have a profound effect, jn 
the self-ibncepts children bring with them to school, school 
experiences are also extremely significant in the development 
of student self'^steem. Darrigt^d and Gum report on Trick- 
ett's rescarcb, which indicates that changes in self cToncept are 
possible as late as age'ten* As'Kash, Borich^and Fenton explain, 

Regardless of the state of adf^^stccm with Which each pupil 
- ej^tets, the school system,, it is possiblc'for the teacher as a 
signincant or sallcnjt other for the enyltotunent of the* 
sehoo] to provide psychological experiences from whiph the 
pupil can derive a sense of positive self -esteem. 

A number of successful programs have been used by edti- 
Gators to improve student self-concept. Although there is 
some overly, these can be roughly dtVided into . 

• teaching tec^hniqUes or techniques focused on aca- ' ^-- 
* , ' demic sirfbject n^atter , • . ' * . 

• discussion grouptjf-jcoU'nseling techfiiques 

- • inScrvice programs^^or teachers ^ f^^, . ^ 

Measurement 

- ' ^efor^ describing these programs, we must give some 
attention, tc/the first and last step jn any progratn for improv- 
ing stuilent ielf'Concept: Measurement of self-concept. This 
measurement usually takes the form oT self'report by students 
orot^Karyation^by teachers^ 

There ^re almost as many tests for measuring self -concept 
as tljere are programs to raise^it. The twenty-eight program's 
surveyed for this report actually used fwcnty-eight diffe^nt 
^measures of self-^concept, thouglr some duplication was 
caused by>a nttmber t)f programs usin^ several different tests. 
Although the proliferation of instruments admittedly tnakes 
direct cpmparison-^of program outcomes difficult, the ^tua- 



tton is not so ab^rd as U sounds since the instruments ar^ 
similar. - - - ' 

Some of tlie self-report tests mentioned most often in- 
clude the ■ » ' 

• Coop^rsmith Self Esteem Inventory ^[ , 

• Self Appraisal Inventory ^ , 

• Tennessee Self Concept Soale 

• How-I-See-Myself Scale 

Teachers or admini^ators wishing to see how theii; students 
score on measures of seK-concept mi^t begin with one of . 
these, "... 

Observation instruments are less formalized than self- 
rep^t measures and often, consist of nothing more than 
honaemade questionnaires filled out t>y teachers about theyf ^ 
students^ self^corfcepts. * 

There are 'definite problems iVith both measures of self- 
, contept, Kash", Bdjrich, andFenton have noted th^t "the most 
obvious constraint is our primitive state of knowledge as to 
what to measure, when to measure,, arid how to measure in 
order to obtain evidence of change in a pupil's psychological , 
' corijtrpcts of 'Self " ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

* Quandf explains that self-concefft is a construet, riot a be; 
havtor, and produces no pattern of behaviors consistent across^' 
aJI individuals. Yet tests <;ati only assess. behaviors. It is un- 
known whether the actual behavior b^ing assessed is self- 
concept or hxerely Uie way students atnswer qiie&tions on tests.*; 

Purkfey. explains that most studies on seff-concept prove * 
to be in faet studies of the 5e//-r*^poj*pf self concept. He suips ' 
■up^Cortibs's insights on th^s problem: . ^ 

The 'difference, in Combs's word», is th^t the self concept Is 
'*what an indlvidua] believes be The'self rq>ott, on the 
other hand, is' what the subject fsr^ady, wilting, abte orcaif 
be tricked to say he is. Clearly, these concq>ts 3^ by no 
means the sanK:/' ^ - . 

Observations by- teachers avoid some of-the problems of 
the student self-report^ but have problems of thVir own. One 
ts that teachers (especially those trying to improvt the self-' 
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opncept of students) lack objectivity 4bout their studVitts' 
frf^-concept. 

^ As Purkey put it, current measures of self-cwcept/'must 
' $e taken with a great deal of salt/' Yet he himself did accept 
and usie theTn, as do other researchers. Why? To say that mea- 
sures 9f self-concept ^re accct}ted and used because they ^re 
all that is available is not very reassuring, but it is near the 
truth. ,X - ^ 

Purkey did Aote^ however^ that p'sychologists like Carl 
Rogers accept the self-report as a valuablef source of informa- 
tion about the^individual, Purkey maintains that the self- 
report's vafue d^ends on the subject's- 

, * clarity of awareness ' , 

• commati<^ of adequate symbols for expression 

• perceptions of social expectancy 
* • cooperation , 

•freedom frOm threat ^ 

Finally J lack <?f certainty about the Value-ofiself-report or 
teach er-observat ton measures^ does not nyecessarily mean that 
these tests are worthless or that ^programs to improve self* 
^ concept produce no effects. It means merely that no one really, 
knows exactly what the t*sts measilr^, and that no one has 
any hard or objective data (aside from achievement scores) 
about the e£fect^of programs. 

Most important^ improving students* self-ooncepts is so 
necessary^ both as an attempt to foster adiievemerit atjd as a 
compoijent of overall student mental healthy that it would be 
tragic to al^andon ef^Drts to raise self-concep,t merely because 
sejf-concept gains cannot be measured objegtj^ely. 

In assessing the results of future progr§^, one answer 
may be to follow Quandt's suggestion that the^t^e^t itieasure 
may be observations of students by outside obsen^fs trained 
to asses? behaviors such as ^ " , ' 

• self-talk (things one says about oneself) ^* 

• interest levels » 
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; • interactions {and lack of them) with others 

* evidence of peetAval nations-. ^ 

For. the present, perhaps, ieacher:s and administrators c4n 
tfriy experiment with programs and' techniques in . the hope 
that thfc ^effects that are now appaitnt will soifieday py;ve to 
" be reah " ^ 

, ,' . ] • • ■ 

Classroom Techniques 
' * * *■ . 

; A publii^ation issued by. the Colorado Springs Public 

' Schpols reports on their PARADE Project, aimed at improv- 

* ing achievement in reading and raising student self-concept. 

An acronym standing :for Projects Advancing R^ading and 
* Dev^oping Ego-Strength^ PARADE focused on students of 
^all grade levels who scored low in reading and seK-concepts 

09 the PARADE Learner Self Concept Inventory^ ^ instru- ■ 
/ment devised specifically, for the program. Elementary stu- J 
. 3ents in the program attended regular clasps for most of the 
'day but, depending on test scQr;es^ participated in some of aJl^ 

of the followmg activities/^ 1 v . 

* ungraded grouping for instruction . in specific reading 
skills ■ - , / ^ 

, • reading lab 

* assi^jnent to self-concept gnDup sessions - 
. Secondary stu^ents'.were Assigned to some or all of flie 

following;. * V / 

* courses in which th«y would he likely w succeed 

* reading lab ^' : \ • ^\ * 

* vocational work study 

* 

* group or individual (counseling 

The program emphasized i]>divu dualized instruction of 
reading skills and provided an opportunity for some success 
for each student every day. The self-aoncept group and^ coun- 
seling sessions included field tripj|, rple playing, and discus-' 
sion techniques centering on self-c<^ncfept. 



^ After two- semesters* work/60^perccnt of. students" 
<^ived reading sporcs,that allowed them to return to tile rcgu- 
laV program ^hil^ 88 pcrc^rnt Showed signjficant gainst tht 
PARADE learner 5clf 'Concept Inventory. Cost of the'pro*- 
gramj6r 1972-73 was about $^8,000 or $33,75 per oupil 
per month. . ' ' '* - \ 

In pother type of 'stud>?^ Franks and Dillon examined the 
effect of the *'open'' clsbsfootn on student^lf-concept' The 
autKors looked atuive 6{xen parochial schools that empl^asized 

• indiv^dualizej^nstructictfi geared to student interest 

• teacher-student negotiated contracts 

• learning based on actMty rather than on reading and, 
listening - * . ^ . , , ' 

They , compared the five open schools with twouradhional 
parochial schools' Although all the schools had achievement 
scores that >vere comparable^ self-copcept \yas significantly 
higher in the open schools. ^Franks arid Dillon believe that 
part of the reason students'in the open schobUscored higher 
id self^concept was tha^ the schcfols gave stud<:^ts the oppop 
tunity to choose from many kinds of activities in whic|i they 
felt successful. The authors also feel th^ providing the pro- 
per balance b*etween student freedom and external structure 
was importiift^ 

Coopersmjt|i and Silverman have offered several sugges^ 
tioDS hefpful to the teacher or admViistrator who wants to 
improve students* self-concepts, , Although not backed by 
data, these techniques are valuable because they are based on^ 
Coopersmith's extensive research on parental inflaenc,e on 
self-Concept, To'formulate the su^estions, Coopersmith and 
Silverman applied the p^ciples gleaned from Coopefsmith's 
research to the classroom, Jhe auth^ors recommend that 
teachers attempt to ■ ^ ^ 

• set up, realistic class ^t^jtii^rds that i*re clear and 
definite 

• praise and support each child ^ r 

'* give criticism that offers constructive alternative^ 
* ■ / ' ■ * 



« challenge each child so th^t success does not cot^e 
* too^jpaiily , . / 

, The^ast suggestion serves, as a reminder that nourishing 
student seff-concept involves more thanj\ist simple praise and 
support, T6 have high self-esteem, students nefed. to feel they 
^h^ve accomplished something difficult and have mastered 
skills and^concepts they did^i^t know before. , Of course^ fibd- 
ing the fine line between challenging^sti)d<7its with something 
difficuJt^ai^d overwhelming them isnbf^always easy. 

Ralft^n and Thon^as, physical education Jj0-) teachers 
cohcemed ^ about fostermg a positive physical self-jpucept, 
have forrfiuhted tecfjniquesforimprovirig^self-conGept itii.P.E- 
that are applicable ttf othtr ?reas also. Th^y suggeSt, among 
other things, some grading techniques that will improve ^tu- 
d«aits*Vlf-concepts in P.E.: * ' ; \\ 

* » evalgatijrtig ^^c\i student afUie beginning^of "t^^' year 
' and ctcj^iding with 'the student how far lie or she will 
progress ^ / ' . . ■ ^ 

\ • bre'a^ing up skills into^component parts and giving 
rcredit fgp sJccessful execution of each part 

•'spreading out grading unobtrusively among other ac* 



tivittes 



• g^Cading students by having them perforin 



pi pri^aiely 

while only th*e teacher isjwatching " ^ ^ I 

study by Sthwartz indicated that .play production ex- 
periences cati enfSnce the self-concept of students. Utng the 
^ Acceptance of Self and Others Sc^e, Schwartz found^signifi- 
cant changes in-5elf-concepts for 144 students aftfer pa^'ticipat-. 
ing* in play production activities* For controls, she Jested 
seventy-eight students participating m debate and- speech 
activities and eighty ^students who wer^ not paj^tidpating in 
-any activity. Th© ielf^concepts both controls changed ' 
signintantiy less than tho^e'of thcie participants in ttre play 
pnoduction. ^ ' ■ "^^ . ■ 

Schwartz hypothesized the reasons for the cEfects this' way:" 
^^'^i The mteractions and reward stnicturc of the (Jcperiicnces^ 
. provided opportunities for students to enhance their self* 



esteem and their opinions of other pe^te* Peer 3ppr<;^aJ, 
and acceptance, commendations from the director, and posi- 
tive responses from the audience accoAipanied the reheaf- 
:sa]s and public performance of theplay. Security and status' 
resiHted^froih membership tn the play production group to 
those stddents who worked cooperatively with others and' 
diligently performed complex taskl 4, 

Principal Teci Gary rejiorted to the writer his feelings 
about a **pride prograiTT*^*4feat goes beyond tBTe classroom to 
include his whble^h3bl (the Hazel Valley Elementary School 
in Seattle^^d even the community, in tjiis program^ parents, 
teacher!, and students all have w<^ked together to formulate 
and cany out projects designee} id make'students proud of 
their school and of themselves. For instance, allTdur hundred 
'Studeiit#1n theischool contribnted to the^ construction lof a 
ceramic mural to beautify the halts. ^ * : 

Although Gary reports no real data about, self-concept 
gain have arisen from this , program, he, and most of the 
teachers believe it i« responsible for the students feeling bet- 
ter about' them selves. * ' ^ 

r ' , 
* Counselingand Discussion Groups 

Dirrigrand and Gum describe.^i program in ''development 
tal guidance*' that produced significant improvement in the 
self'Concejifts of second- and third-gradei^ On the Sears Self 
Concept Instrument, The program includea^fteen counselor- 
led discussion sessions that-centered arounct'such topics as 

• building wholesome attitudes toward bneself - * 

• learning to get along with age mates 

• developing fundamental skills in reading, writings and' 
calculating * * * , 

^ • I^^rning physical skills ^ . . ^ 

The program emphasized sharing 'feelings with others 
through pantomime and picture drawings and being aware of 
ah(^^U|.onstrating oj^*s own special talents. The cour^selor 
fOs^Ps anpp^ atmosphere and proA^ed students wijth 
lot oTpositive feedback. 
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j Significant incrcastes Jh self-conc#pts of third-grade stu- 
t dents were foundiollowing apro^ram of t<;a<;her-Ied '*^Jlasser 
Discussions." Fletcher explained that the reason for using 
fthis sort of group counseling waf the belief tKat self-undcr- 
^standing ultimately results in a more favorable self-concept 
and improved "schooLlchievemeni, 

Glasser himself explained that tt^ core'of*these discus 
sions (which h^ called merely meetings") is the non- 

judgmental attitude of the leader, ^^pi^^s of cfiscussion in- 
j cliided^such things as the'^ social behav\r^of th«Jse in the class, 
friendship, londiness, vocational choice^^^ippicS suggested 
by students. Glasser stressed that the discusste»43vere to be 
open-eijdcd with no suggestion of right or wrong answers. To 
make real gains in self-conc'ept, students must believe that the 
discussion is .worthwhile^ thqt others are listeniag to thrm^ 
and that everyone gets an opportunity to participate, Glasser 
contended that'.the efficacy of these meetings is ba^ed on the 
, idea thA '*when a child cai>>5peak, satisfactorily for himself, 
he gaiijs a conHdenc^ that js hard to shake." ' 

promising' program" built on a^phjlo^ophy similar ^to 
that of GJasser's is the Human Development Program, Uvaldo 
Palomares, GtraldincBall, andHarold Bcsseltayvised this pro- 
gram to help" buijd students* awareness anif respect for them- 
selves and othcgrs. The program^ called '!the Magic Circle** for 
elementary students ^nd "Innerchange" for high scht^oj stu- 
dents, involves a detailed setof comrWunicatjon activities prac- 
ticed daily by participa^its. The emphasis in these exercises is 
encc5Uraging participants to share experiences and feelings 
, and to listen carefully and reflect to (rach other what they 
have heard. ^ ^. ^ ' " ■ ^ . 

For^clem^entary students, topics discussed include isuch . 
things & "Sotnething I Did That Tm^roud oVl and *'Some- 
thing I Do^-WelL" *For high school students, topics include 
Career educ^tio%.^ multicultural understanding, and crime anc^ 
drug abuse preventior^ Affording to a publication from the 
Human Development Training Institute, "Leaders^ ^arents^ 
ahd circle parttcijiants therriselve^, have observed theincrea^d 
understariHing arid appreciation participants have gained for 
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thetn^lves sind others/* * ^ ^ * \ 

One of the most useful collections ofpracticAl Vxefcises* 
teachers can use to improve student self-concept has been 
compiled by Cmiicli^m^^llMs, Writing in ^ clear sa}d lively 
style^ the authors provide one hundred suggestions .gathered 
from many different sources. They recommend that adttiinis- 

;trators encourage teacher^ to set aside ten to tv^cnty jninutes 
every ,day or every other 'day for completing the exercises in 

-the ljook,.One ty^cal*exercise is the Vautobi6graphjcal ques- 
tionnaire/* a list of t wen ty\quest ions designed to help stu- 
dents become aware of their own unic[ite identUies. The ques- 
tionnaire asks students^ **What is there abo^t you that make&^ 
your friends like you?*^ and asks them to "list ten words that 
describe you," In another . exercise called "saccess sharing," 
small groups of students share an accomplishment or achieve* 
meAt they had before age ten^ one from between age teb to 
fifteen^ and Another from age fifteen^to the present, Canfield 
and Weils also ^ggest sj^mficant events and^Wccesse^ that 
might' be included on a personal coat of arms. > .\ 

Carmichael and her associates briefly describe results 
of ^s!ng tht //First Things" program with primary Students* 
This. gacfcaged program uses filmstrips^ cassettes/ activities^^ 
discusdopt and sociodrama to **help each child grov^ in under- ^ 
standing of self and others," The authors sent a questionnaire 
to ^ total of 1 16 teachers^ counselors^ administrators^ student 
teachers^ and aides who had used the program .through the 
Indiana Career Resource Center. Seventyseven percent indi-. 

*cated thatj as aVesuk of using file program^^ "student develop- - 
mcnt.of positive attitudes toward self* was good or pccellcnt, 
Pardew and Schilson report on a similar program used 
over an eleven-week period with fifty-two foiir-year-olds* On 
th? Thomas Self-Concept Values Test^ the Developmental 
Profile* .and the Questionnaire^ of Child Character* results 
\^^re gains in self-concept significantly larger than those of a 
control group. J^ardev^ and Schilsoi^ describe in detail activi- 
ties used in ithe program^ most of them adapted from pub* 
lished developmental guidance programs sUch as Don Dink- 
meyer*s ^Developing an*Utiderstanding of Self and Otljcrs**^ 



(DUSO) program. 

Activities include storytelling by the teacher fell<^|^d by 
A iliscussion with^children. One typical story centers around a 
red and white bird who wanted to be a blue bird but ultimately 
learned to accept himself as he was. Another^ focused on dif- 
ferent ways of learning and how gldcr children do not aJway ? 
know more than yojimger children in eyery area* Pardiw and 
Schtlson that sucli activities re^juir^ care in selection s'o 
thdt they are relevant-and pr^srtfted -in a logical* ordcr'pver 
time. V ' ' , ■ ' 

tnservice Programs 

Hany programs for^raising self-concept areof Special inter- 
est to administrators because tl^^y are ip'a forn> that can B< 
used *for ^cachers^ inservice baining br staff development* 
^rdwn and MacDougairdescribe such a program present^ to 
teachers in^ap urban elementary jcJioqI in Virginia* Six two- 
^hour ses^ons focused, on sj^di things as ielf-perc^ptiops'and 
Jiow they are learned^ adult >qi^r^ctions with children^ and' 
videotape analysts of- the*teaching behavior of participants. 
In addition^ teachers were asked to use techniques to improv^ 
th^ efficacy, of theii; teaching as reveajdd by the research of 
Rj^senshine and Furst. These researchers found that effecrfve 
teachers \ise such tecHnigues as clarity of presentation wide 
variety of instructional procedures^ enthusiasm^ and of 
^student i^eas. \ - ■ , 

^ Br6wn and MacDougallj measuring students' self-concepts 
on the Self-Perceptions Index of their Personal Competence 
IMentory^ foand ^ignificaqi^atrts in the self-concepts of stu- 
dents in grades three and fodr and no significant gain^ in 
grades five^nd'six, 'the ^uthors hypothesizcAthat older stu- 
dents^ havmg'more completely developed self-concepts^ may 
be less easily influencedr 'Although this theory islogical^ it is 
dubious m th^ light of many other programs that successfully 
improve self-concepts of students older than fourth grade^rs. 
Nevertheless, * the program^ produced enough\ significant 
charfges tp be worthy of further exploration.^ 

Creating a more supportive classroom climate was the 



focus of an inservice program for third-, sixth*, and eighth- 
grade teachei;s. As described by Lynch and Barhette, this pro- 
gram utilized discussion sessions aboul> creating supportive 
classroom climates. After teachers viewed a videotape of then- 
own classroom behavior, they attempted to change this be- 
havioV to include the use of more learner-supportive ar^d 
leamer-acceptant statements and less reproving statements, 
^ The staff of thejprogram created, their own mstrument* 
the. University Scale, tp measure student self-concept before 
ahd after the program, Altlfough self-concept did nse *'sub^ 
^ntially,^' the change was n^t statistically signifiGant. Lynch 
' and Bamette ftd that even this^ange js enough to prove the 
value of the program since most studies reveaJ that (without 
special programs , aim^d at self-concept) student self-concejit 
goes dowu*ove^ the school year. And indeed^ self-concept of 
comparison groups lirthe same schoc^ at the same time did 
godcrtyn. 

Teaching students and teachers the principles of '%elf re- 
w^arding'* behavior was the theme of a twelve-week. program^ 
in Self-concept enhancement described by*FeIker, Stanwycl^ 
and K|iy* This program began with a teacher workshop ses- 
sion focusing on the five principles of self-rewar<iing behavior: 

.•praise yourselves when appropriate ' - ^ 

^ • help children evaluate themselves realistically 

teach children to set reasonable goals ^ 

• teach* children to ptaise themselves 

• teach children to^^Sise others 

The parti<itpants were instructed in se;lf-concept enhancc- 
^ment techniques, including how to ti?ach the self- rewarding 
principles to studcnt^utor^ and how to lead studerrt^Ljj;^ class- 
room games enhatjjring self-concept- Teachers then tried the 
principles and techniques in their classrooms and retumej^ for 
another workshop. The program prodiieed moderate gains in 
student self*concept and was enthusiastically received by 
teachers, , > ' ; ' , ^ ^ 
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DROPOUTS, delinquents; 

A. AND DISADVANTAGED 



. All students can'beftefit^from self-concept enhancement ^ 
programs, but some students appear to be in special needx>f 
them* Disadvantaged students, potential delinquents or drop- 
outs» minority students, and bilingu^ student^ may wrestle 
with special setC-concept problems. Many programs aim espe- 
, cially at iQiproving the self-concepts 6t such students. 

* Students with Special Problems 

**Teachers who have positive, reasonable expectations for ' 
students will have Sticcessful students? was the philosophy of 
the Fodus program as reported by' the Roseville Area School 
. District 623 in RoseviUe» Mifinesota. This program ^aimed at 
improving academic achievement and self-concept of poten- 
tial dropouts. Potential dropouts were identified as students 
who ' , ' ^ ' 

• cannot function properly in a traditional setting 

• perform academically below ability 

• have a^oor self-image 

. The program was structured around the "Family Group"* 
consisting of eight to ten students and one teacher who met 
for one class period every day. Here teachers attempf&d 
through discussions to communicate respect aitd acceptance 
of all students but rejection of destAictive social behavior* 
Teachers ^stressed too that each student must be responsible 
'^'for his or her own individual behavior. . - 

The academic component of th^ prograhi emphasized 

Jndivicfualized instruction in each subject ^ea» goal-setting by 
students, and tutoring of poorer students by better^t^dentSt 

% The program proBuced significant gains in 'self-concept, 
on th^ lOX Self Apf^raisal Inventory and the MMPl EgoA 
Strength Scale- Significant gain^s in grade point average wer4 
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also achieved: , ^ 

The Curtailment of Dropouts (C.O.D.) Program served 
109 students at the Cooley Education and Vocational Guid- 
ance Center in Chicago. This prograni for potential drop6ut^ 
aim^d at raising self-concepts to prevent students firoiti drop- 
ping out, " . ' , ' 

Bennett reports that, in C.O-D.^ self-concept enhance- 
ment activities* centered on group discussions in which stu- 
dents attempted common problem-solving^ discussed decision- 
making techniques, expressed their values and beliefs, and 
tried to learn more about each other. ^^^^^ 

To help students get in touch with their own values, in- 
structors used a^cpntinuum Itn^ technique. To makje student3* 
* setMbncepts explicit, a linevfvas drawn on the floor represent- 
ing some area of accomplishment such as* academic achfeve- 
ment. One end of the line represented the highest achievement 
possible while the other repre^nted no achievement at alL 
Students wer^ asked to place themselves wherfe thpy felt they 
bel^ged on thcs line. Then they were asked to stand where 
they thought their parehts would place them and finally at 
the spot classmates would place them.* ' \ 

Bepnett notes that the keystone of the program was good^ 
listening and uncpnditional acceptahce by the teacher. The 
program ^produced significant gains on the How-I-See-Myself 
Scale as w^la^a significant rise in achievement grades, con- 
ducf^des, and attendance. 

^Students with 3 history of truancy and delinquency 
a^ttended the ''Office of Probation -Richmond College Read- 
ing Center" in Staten Island^ New Yprk. Open from ^;30 to 
8:30 p^i^M the center focused on improvement of self-concept 
through individual tutoring in reading. Brown reports that re-' 
suits were growth in redding markedly above the national 
average rate and impreved student seI][-concept as reported 
by tutors. In addition, 47 percent of students felt they had 
made aJ^St of progress toward becoming '*the person they 
want to be" and 40 percent felt they had made some progress. 

There is some disagreement about whether disadvantaged 
5ti)dents have alower^elf-concept than s^idents of high socio- 
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economic status. Bennett is one of many authors who report 
that most research on the.self-cQncept of disacK^antaged child- 
ren ^evfials that they hacve a poor self-concept. Yet a few re- 
searchers have found just the opposite: disadvantaged students 
have on thewKole a more positive self-concept than other stu^ 
dents have. It is possible that the inconsistency might be ex- 
plained by, the fact that these researchers "are using differeat 
instruments. While disadvantaged students may see themselves 
as competent in such things a? making friends, physical prow- 
ess^ or basic survival skills, they may see them^Ives^ as less- 
.competent in academic areas. Since some tests of self-concep^f 
concentrate primarily on self-c©ncept as. a learner. While 
others measure a brbader, multifaceted self-concept, differ- 
ent Instruments could produce very different resutlts. Unfor- 
tunately, most reports of studies do not.iticlude copies of the 
instrument so specific comparisons cannot be made. ^ ' | 

Programs for Minority Students 

MoH programs for disadvantaged students focus on mi- 
nority or bilingual students. Bennett sunimarizes Erikson's 
explanation of why black students have special problems 
witfi self-concept: - 

Erik H. Erikson cnvisionedthat the indHvidual [blackl stu- 
^■^ ^tfcnt, belonging to an oppressed and exploited minority, 
which 15 aware of the dominant Cultural ideals, but prevented 
from emulating th^m, is apt to fuse negative images held ^up 
to hjm by the dominant hi^ority with his own negative 
iden^it^ ^ ^ ' . ^ ■ * , " / 

Accordingly, Benruett coTrtmues^ ^a negative self-image 
begins early for bla^k students. The same problems ire faced 
by phicano and Latin American Audeats^ Hack^Kb in this 
country ^continues tci have pernicious effects' on^ the self- 
images of minority students. This is especially true when sub- 
conVrious racism causes teachers to have.pot>r opinions and 
lowered expectations of minority students; ^ * 

In Atlanta^ soon after desegregation efforts', educators 
realized that previous facial isolation had caused severe aca- 
demic defictcnc^es^ift-minority students. Hennijig reports that 
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stitdehtSv with the greatest deflciencies were selected for par- 
ticipation in a program "that utilized 

* individualized and smajl -group instruction 
^ • team teachers assisted by aides' 

• high interest^ low difficulty multimedia materials 

V Although the program aimed solely at improving aehieye- 
inent, significant self-comrept gaihs were registered On the 
Self Appraisal Inventory. Students also gained three times as 
^muc;h in rcadjrig achievement as did those not in the prpgrairK^ 
This program suggests that significant gains in s^lf^onc^pt 
can be prbduced by concentration on academic areas aJone. 
Hepnin^ fett that the program*s success depended heavily on 
the "enthusiasm^ dedication^ and competence of the staff.** 

An En^ergency- School Aid Ac^"{ESAA) grant Hnanced 
the pr6gram/which cost a total of $866^000 for* forty-seven 
schools or $28L40 per pupil per year. 

Bewley describes a Waco (Texas) program to improve the 
self-concepts of black elementary students with low self- 
cfit^cm- Teachers and principals identified fifty-one second- 
and third-grade students with low self-concepts. These stu- 
dents participated in thirty-minute grgup counseling sessions 
ortce* a week. Sesaons included play-tberapy techniques and 
discussion activities that emphasized^lf-awareness and group 
dynamics. At the close of the program, moderate increases in 
self-esteem were recorded on the California Testof.Personal- 
ity and the Ck^opersmith Self-Esteem Inventory. 

An exhaustive guide to materials and resources relating to 
raising self-conc«pts .of migrant students has been compiled 
by WIACRO" Educational Associates*. A review of relevant re-, 
search is provided, as well as a 284'item biblipgraphy. In*ad<jii' 
tidn, a^lengthy list of specific techniques for improving self- 
concepts of migrant children is.especially helpful for teachers. 
The authors include such recommendations as using migrant 
children as resource persons for questions about their particu; 
lar experiences. .They su||gest discussions about cjiltural and 
life-style differences to communicate the idea that- differ- 
ences do not meah inferiority. Thfey ifecommend classroom 
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displays centering around famous American minority persons 
and a bulletin board for boy or girl of the week. 

m i 

Programs for Bilingual Stu^enfs 

Students who do not speak or write fluent English but 
who must nevertheless do-all ttieir schoolwork in English 
have several p/otjlenis with ^elf-concept. One is that by doing 
all their school work in an unfamiliar language, they mov? 
^ead more slowly and feel less competenl than other child- 
ren/Another is tha^t the schoolis giving them an implicit mes- 
sage that their^ lapguage^nd ctflture are inferior. Since non- 
Englbh-speakirig students need Qpportunities to improve 
their English as well as t<? re<?eive instruction in llheir native 
language, programs using both lanj^ages have beeri found to 
be effective for them.^hese bilingual programs often improve 
. achievement as well as raising self-concept. 

In tt^ San Marcos Consolida ted In dependent School Pis- 
trict\ .Bmngual Education PrograqiW Maff -of bilingual 
teachers and aides taught classes' in both^nglisli and Spanish 
for 717 students in grades one through "six. HariSson reports 
that a community advisory bpard provided suggestions con* 
^cerning many^ aspects of the program, ihcluding evaluation 
and curriculum revision. Twenty-three sessions of inservice 
training were provided on such topics as using Spanish as a 
medium of instruction, testing r6r language dominance^ and 
using techniques for developing oral language proficiencyi 

At the start of >he program^ n>edians in readings language^ 
and math ranged from the tenth to the thirty-third percen- 
tile. After five years they were up to the natipna) average. On 
the Conoly-Hairison Projected* Self Concept Inventory fa bi* 
lingual instrument), 40 percent of students showed signifi- 
cant gains in self-concept. , ' ^ 

Replacing a negative self*image With ethnic pride was one 
aim of the Bilingual/Bicultural Education Program in the Mil- 
waukee (Wisconsin) Public Schools. This program ^^empha- 
sized Latin American history ^nd Spanish culturartontribu- 
tions to contemporary life." Bilingual teachers of Latin heri- 
tage taught all subjects in both Spanish and^ English. In addi' 
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tion, Mes^ican and Puerto Rican holidays wer^ celebrated, 
and Hispanic music, fodSs, dress, arts; crafts^ and customs 
were emphasized, * . ' 

After five years, all students were performing academi* 
cally at grade level except third graders who were learning to 
read^ a Second language. Other results, though largely anecdo- 
tal, were quite positive* Students, parents, community, and 
staff expressed strong suppoi^t of the bicultural studies com- 
ponent as a strengthener of self-image* The program has bfcn 
extended to twelve schools in Milwaukee^ an(l ES£A fed^sral 
support has continued because the program has beeficon- 
sid^red exemplary* Program peit^Af 1 reported an incre^e in 
the proportion of Spanish-sumamed students who remained 
|n school uixtili graduation* The School Attitude Question- 
naire indicated that students had positive attitudes toward 
school, and 85 percent of parents responding to ^question* 
naire indicated they fdt the program helped students to feel 
proud of their heritage* ^ , ^ 

Offenberg and his colleagues cite evidence that the self* 

concept of" Puerto Rican students is probably loWer than tfcat 

of either black or white students* They describe an attetppt' 

to raise seIf-concept3 of Puerto Rican Children in tfje form of 

.the "Let's Be Amigos*' Program, This program had two com- * 

ponents^ the "Arriba Program ,*'^\vhich served Puerto Rican, 

students newly arrived' to the mainland, ahd "Model A/' a 

* * * t t * 

program serving both Ang}o and Puerto Rican students in 

grades K-5, ^ • . * 

Both programs were bilingual and included original cur- 

ricular materials on Hispanic history and culture developed 

by program ^adei^s: In the An^a component, five hundred 

students each year in grades three throu^ twelve studied 

four major ^subjects in Spanish^ as well as Studying English as 

a^secojid language* In the Model A Program, over a thousand 

students^ach year worked with teams of both English* 

dominant and Spanish-dominant teachers,. Up tjy ^rade three, 

students received *.one hourvper day instruction in a second 

language^^and in grades three through fiv,e each day was 

divided equally between t>oth languages. 
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To measure results^ a Spanish transkition of the Cooper- 
smith Self-Esteem Inventory was devised. Scores shov^ed a 
significant gain in ^elf-ftsfeem th^t was higher than for those 
Jn English-as-a-Second- Language prograrps/ Cost of, the pro- 
gram^ partially financed through Title VII, was about $300 
per pupil per year, including teacher salariies. 




TEACHER ATTITUDE^ AND BELIEFS 



You really and tnity» abart from the things ^ydne cati 
pick up (ihe dressing and th^e ]^ropcr way of speakings and 
so on), the difference belweien a lady and a flower giri is 
, ' not h^w she behaves^ but hat^ she's treated* I shall ali^ays . 
be a flower pri to Professor ^iggins» because he alWays 
^ ,eeats nfT^ a flower -girl, and always will; but I kno W can 
be a lady to yout because you Mways treat me as ^]ady» ^ 
\and always'will. \ 

■ quoted by I^osenthal and Jacobsan 

In spite of the success of sclf-coiitept improvement "pro- 
grams, a nagging question remains: Why do they worlf?. (^f 
.course, no one* really knows the wswer, but it seemsJtkely 
that the answer may revolve around something beyond group 
discussion techniques or bilingual or remedial reading pro- 
grams, answer may hpave something to do with teacher, 
attitudes^ * , ' » * ' 

It has already been noted th^^t the evaluations of , others 
have b^en found to have profound effects on sclf-esttcm, 
Qiiitndt points out that althou^ a sense of one's compcten- 
'cies can be learned by trial and error, self-value sepms to-^ 
cotne principally Jrom the opinioris and evaluations of other 
people, • , ^ 

Next to parents, teachers probably have the most perva- 
sive effect on children's seltconcepts, especially on their bc; 
liefs about their »own academic abilities. Some evidence for^ 
this can be'fpund in research indicating that teacher attitudes 
about. student abiUties have jtrong effects on student p^rfor- 
ptiance. To corroborate this. Purvey cited a six-year study by 
.Bfookover, Erickson, ^nd Joiner that concluded, "When the 
teacher believes that his students can achieve, the students 
appear to be more, successful; when the teacher believed that 
the students cannot achieve, then it influences their perfor- 
mance negatively." Kash, Borich, and Fenton put it in terms, 
of teacher expectations; "Pupils who perceive the teacfrer*s 
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expectations as too low or unchallenging may respond with 
just enough effort to meet the low cxpeciations^ depressing ■ 
iheir performance in response to feelings.o{ personal devalua- 
tioft<" .\ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Richmond and White found that **there is considerable 
evidence that pupils who" ar-e described unfavorably by their 
teachers tend to describe themselves unfavora&ly, to be aware 
of their teachers* poor opintor> of them^ and to receive lower ^ 
grades than do the pupils ^rtiDm the teacher describes favor- 

The most striking evidence appeared in Rosenthal and 
Jacobsdn's classic study of the "pygmalion effect." These; ^ 
author^^ conducted an experimem in which they gave-teaohers 
^ the names of **special children" whose performance on a pre- 
viQUS test had supposedly indicated that ^ey were about To' ' 
*'bIoom intellectually** or to show a spurt of growths in I^, 
At the end of the year, these children^ who had in fact been 
chosen randomly, did show growth in IQ significantly greater 
'than tho^ in a control group. The authors coitcluded^that y' 
this effect coulfl only be the result of the teachers' belief that 
\ the stutierfts would gain . " * 

Indeed, Rosenthal had already found in.-an eaf Her ^study 
tha^^hen .examiners were interacting with students alleged 
to be panning higher grades, they behaved in a more frienSDiy, 
^likeable, interested, encouraging manner. Likely, leather be-'^ 
haviqr toward the "special children" in ^he later experiment^ 
. changed ift these same kinds of ways. ^ \ * ■ * ' 

Rosenthal and Jacobson felt that this kind of effect of 
the attitudes of teachers could confound the resuhs of almost 
any experimental program; it seems likely that teacher atti- 
tudes would have eveif stronger effects' on programs desigiiec) , 
tdjraise stud^erit seIf-conc(;pt. 

How can teachers communicate attitudes that rlourisl) 
positive se(f-concept? Several author^ have suggested ways 
teachers cto convfey to stud^nt^ that ttiey valuerthcm and - 
havfejaith in their abilities. Coopersmiih and^^vepmansbe 
. l^ev'e teachers must strive to be interested in each chil(j ini 
c<Jnc£frned abdut him or her as an indi/tdual. Thej? urge 
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, teachers to provide a warm supportive climate, to genuinely 
accept children, and to communicate that they sinterely care 

Mabout each child. ? 

Purkey suggests several ways teact^ers can communicate 
an attitude of respect and^varmth to students* Teachers 
should . ^ 

^ *leam the namd of each 'student as soon as possible 
and use the name often 

•share feelings with students / 

always be a& courteous with^' students as with adults 

* arrange some time for quietly talking alone :^ith each 
^ student * - 

• notice and comment favorably on the things that.are 
important to students - . . 

Quandt, warns against using embarrassment as a method 
of punishment since this crushes sclf-concept/Hfe recommends^ 
correcting behavior by condemning the specific act rather 
than the child* Glasser echoes the opinions of many other 
(^authors cited in these pages when he states that the corner 
stone of his previously described techniques to improve self 
concept is a nonjudgmental, accepting attitude by teachers 
Like Quandt, he emphasizes the necessity for rejecting un 
desirable behavior while Ht the same time accepting the child 

Good Teacher Self-Concepts 

Not only are teacher beliefs about student^ jelated tb 
student self-concepts and ultitpaleJy student achievement, 
but also teacher self-<5oncept5 appear to be related to student, 
^If-concepts and thet^for^ ultimately to student achievement* 

Edebum and Laiidry, using the Self Appraisal Inventory 
and the Index of^'djustment of Values, found that student 
and teacher- self-copcepts were closely correlated, Curtis and 
Altman,' surveying 755 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade students 
and their teacher^ by using the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
'and the ^Coopersmith Selfr"Estee!!H(nventory, found that 
teachers with high self-concepts tendealto have stujlents with 



-high selF-concepts. ^ Furthermore, and Buhler, using 

tr'^ined obseiveK ai^d Fiedler'^s QSort to evaluate the self- 
coKcepts of sgc third-grade tea£hVrs, found that, over the 
s(SiooI year, students who gained the most in achievement 
sc^r^s had teachers with high sei?-concepts. 

Of t^OUrse^ no c^use and effect relationship can b'e inferred 
from these ccfrrelatlons. No one knows whether high teacher 
self-concepts cause students to- have higher self-concepts or 
whether it is the*self-fbncepts of the students that affect the 
teachers- Asp/ and Buhler^wamed in the report described 
above that^ teachers might* haw high self-concepts because 
they are more4tnowledgeable and thuS promote high achieve- 
ment gains in their students because they are more effective 
teachers. ^ 

In spite of the impossibility of proving conclusively from' 
^he research cited above that self-confident teachers produce 
self-confident -students, many authors believe this is so, Jut- 
key maintains t^there seems to be general agreement that the 
teacher needs* to havt positive and realistic attitudes about 
himself and his abilities before he is able to r^h out to like 
and resp^ect others," 

Kash, Bofish, and Fenton note that *a study by Combs 
and "Soper'^found that self-fonfident teachers actually ex- 
hibited classroom behavior that fostered a positive self-image 
in pupils, . ^ ' ' 

Cbopersmith, in his landmark study, found. tKat parents^ 
of^hildren with high self-concepts are themselves active, 
poised, and self-assured and feel capable of handiinj^Aild 
rearing. It seems likely that these parents had a stronger 
effect their children's self-concepts than the children did 
on their parents' self-concepts. And thus it seems equally 
likely that ^gelf- confident teachers can create' more self- 
coi/fideUt students, ■ ^ . ' 

Improving Teacher Self-Concept 

If teachers with positive sclf-toncepts tend to have stu- 
dents with high seif*conccpts and high acliievement, it seems 
logical that improving self-concepts of teachers might b? a 
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good way to attempt to increase self-cAfifidcncc and achi^e- 
ipent^of sta^dents" Yet programs toWprove the self- concepts 
of teachers are rare, ^ " ^ . 

In one such program, thirty hours of human relations 
training were offered to twenty-five' intern tcac^icrs as a way 
of improving their self-con cepts< The training, as described in 
detail by Ackleo, ineluded theoretical instriictioti as well as 
skill development in hUman relations with^an emphasis on ex- 
pressing empathy^ respeet, and warmth, Teehniques used in 
the sessions idduded such (tungs as small-group exer<;ises, 
videotaping, audiotaping^ and role pUying. After the training, 
participants showed signifieamly greater gains on the Tennes- 
see Self Concept Seale than did those not paretic ipating, Aek- 
len concluded that human relations, training should be in-^ 
eluded in the inservice program for, aJl teaehers now working 
tvith children, 

^ In^ another study that is of interest* though quite ineon- 
elusive, HaWnum, Thoresen, and Hubbard triedJo raise two- 
teaehers' ^self-acceptance by , changing "evaluative self 
thdught^.^' Evaluative self^thoughts are merely the thoughts 
the teaehers had about their own worth^and capabilities. The 
experiment's -taught teachers a "thougfii stoppirtg** tech- 
nique ,that required them to say to themselves' the word 
"stop*' whenever -they were aware of negative self-thoughts 
and to immedi^jtely begin thinking about something else. In 
^additioni stimulus eues (like a small, i^olorcd decal) were 
plaeed around the room Jto stimulate positive self-thoughts 
eaeh time they were noticed by the tea?hcr< One teaeher, 
after counting positive and negative self-thoughts with a 
.wrist counter^ found, that positive self-thought^ inerease^ 
signifieantJy, while negative thoughts went down. Ai, the 
same time, an observer reported that this teacher's negative 
responses to students (such as critieisij or scolding) deereased 
signifieantly* The other teacher also deereased negative re- 
sponses to studenWand negative self-thoughts blit, inexpli- 
cably, decreased positive self4houghts as well Although 4he 
results of this program are difficult la evaluate, they seem 
promising enough to warrant further experimentation. 



Schmuck has recommended several techniques facilitators 
might^use to "decrease teacher feelings of inferiority/* He 
suggests encouraging teachers y 

• to set realistic goals ^ > ■ , 

^ • to specify goals in clear behavioral language \, 

. • to ^are goals v^rith each other ' 

*ft challenge each other*s unrealistic goal; < 

He al^so, suggests a ^'strength*' e^^ercise'in v^rhich each teacher 
is instructed to think about his or her own strengths and the 
strengths of others in the groupi^nd^iscuss them. 

These techniques and idea^ only preliminary sketches 
of the kinds, of tbings that mighrbe tried to improve tether 
sclf*conccpt» Few have given much thought or energy to this 
goal. Whether improving teacher ^elf-concept is the most 
effective techniquejfor improving student self-concept re- 
yMins to be seen. -J^ ' 
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CONCLUSION 



'Research pver the last ten years provides overwhelming 
7 cvideiice' tiiat the most suci^essful studmts have strong posi- 
t|vc ^self-concepts* This posit ive'seIf'Con<?ept isvit^tit the same 
as conceit ot^vOi prided When stiidet^ts have high self-concepts 
. \\ doesn^t mean they feeKsuperior qr aflre content to rest on 
^ their Jaureis* It does mean they feet confident about their^ 
abilities to learn ^d grow and reach the goals they set for 
, thcinselvcs, ; ^ * , ' 

Whether '^|iis kind '<^f^self<onf]dence precedes achieve- ' 
ment or is a product of it no one really knows* At any Vate^ 
over the last few years, educators have begun to fefel that a 
,gOod studcJnt self-concept 3s important as an end in itself, a"" 
* necessary ^component of true njaturity and self-actualization* 
Many pro-ams appear *to have had good success with rajs- 
^ ^ ing student self-concept for the average middle-class student, 
. iox the disadvantaged,^and.for those whos^^lf-concept has^ 
been damaged by i-afcuun and cultural bias: These program* 
produced significant gains o/i tests of studenti^. Vt^'-concept^ 
and .were heralded enthusiastically by .participants/Many 
showed si^ificant ^chievemeht gains too. \ 

Yjt no one knows how these programs worlt, why they 
work* or, in the strictest sMise» 1/ they work* sinde lAeasur^ 
meiit of self-concept gains ultimately is alriiost entirely sub^ ^ 

jcctive. ' • • . / 

The best guess is that the self-cpncepts of students ^ai;e 
^ strongly depeildent .on the attitudes of teacTiers. When 
teachers accept students, value them, praise thentvand help 
them to ^ th^r strong points, students begirt to-aCcept ^d^^ 
, value themselves^ In so far aS self-concept e^ihancem'erit pro* 
^ grams influence teachers toward more accepting, attitudes^ 
they are effective. If "these programs encourage teachers to . 
focus their concentration and en€rgies _towanJ improving 
. rather thap tearing down the self^c6hcepts of stcidentSj then ^ 
they h^e accomplished & lot.^ 
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Research suggests that the taslc of administrators must be 
to foster positive attimdes in teachers in two ways. The.first 
is^by strengthening teachers'^ own self-concepts and helping' 
them to feel capable of helping children to leara anigrow. 
The second is to help teachers understand the effect they can 
have on the^ self-concepts of students. Teachers must realize 
that tTiey have the potential for doing both good and harm to 
students* self-concepts. Purkey was aware of this potential 
when he quotpd from Abraham MasJow^s Motivatioh and 
Personality: ^ 

, Let people realize clearly that every time they threaten 
someone or hnmiliate or hnrt nnnecessarily or dominate or 
^ ri^ect another hnman being* {hey become forces for the* 

creation of psychopathotogy* even if these be smalt fo££^ }^^^ 
Let them recognize that every man wl^s kind^ helpfm^<f/ 
centi psychologically democratic, afjr^^nate and warm/ is — 
'a psychotherapeutic force even thon^ a small^e. 

Perhaps this quote should be ^postc^on.evtry classroom 
wall* ' ^ ^ 
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